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THREE NOTES APROPOS AN 
ETCHING BY REMBRANDT 

ACROSS the top of the sheet of notes 
from which this article is written spreads 
the magic formula 

H.279— G.,Da.,B.,R.,S. 50— Cl.54— W., 
Du.55-Bl.23-M.243 

which might to the uninitiated represent 
a tailor's notation of his measurements 
for a dress coat, a theorem in celestial 
mechanics, a secret code message, or a 
page from a betting book. Certainly it 
looks as though it had been made to 
mystify. Blind and puzzling as it is, how- 
ever, its meaning is perfectly clear to any 
one who, for his sins or his pleasure — 
and, alas! how frequently they are indis- 
tinguishable — has ever worked in a print 
room, since it is after this fashion that the 
learned in such matters identify prints. 

Our equation is neither more nor less 
than the shorthand by which collectors and 
such like people indicate with perfect defi- 
niteness Rembrandt's etching known as 
"The Presentation in the Temple, in the 
dark manner" — a meaning which one 
should think might very well be conveyed 
not only with greater succinctness but with 
infinitely greater clarity. But there seems 
no way out of the difficulty save by a sud- 
den access of common sense and an inter- 
national, even an intra-museum, agreement, 
for these cabalistic letters represent respec- 
tively the names of the authors of the 
1 1 best-known catalogues of Rembrandt's 
etched work, and the running numbers 
which they have respectively given this one 
print in those catalogues. Doubtless each 
of our authors thought in his heart that 
when his catalogue appeared the formula 
would be simplified to one initial and one 
number, but no sooner has a catalogue been 
written than someone else has started in to 
compile another — for the making of cata- 
logues, as of terminologies, is a psycholog- 
ical safety valve, a species of blow-off, and 
were the pressure that brings it about to 
be confined, physical distress and possibly 
even death might await the sufferer. 

That there should be so many catalogues 
of a man's work doubtless seems at first 



blush to indicate a rather trifling habit of 
mind in those who compile them, but what 
it really indicates is something quite differ- 
ent. 

This making of lists is one of the most 
amiable, when not one of the most irritat- 
ing, of the primary failings of the human 
mind, as it is frequently done simply as 
a sort of solitaire, many people amusing 
themselves in odd moments by writing out 
the names of their ten favorite books or 
picking "all-America" teams. So primary 
a psychological matter is it that there is no 
need for trying to justify it to the philistine 
who demands what good it is, since he 
might just as well ask what good is the 
precession of the equinoxes. Especially 
in the world of art, at least as seen from 
the museum and the kunstwissenschaftliche 
attitude, the making of catalogues is the 
primary function of the person who is 
"seriously interested" in art. It is through 
the inventories which he compiles that the 
conservator looks for his so much to be 
desired "international reputation," even 
though he knows that more frequently than 
not it will be confined to a dozen or twenty 
other makers of catalogues, whose principal 
interest is to see how many errors they can 
detect in each new one as it appears. In 
this manner a spirit of rivalry has entered 
into the matter, a kind of international 
sporting interest, but it is something which 
can only be maintained in catalogues of 
things which in themselves are of some con- 
siderable importance. And so it comes 
about that the importance of any given 
kind of things can be pretty accurately de- 
termined by the number of catalogues 
which have been devoted to it. The exis- 
tence of so many catalogues of Rembrandt's 
prints, therefore, so far from proving the 
futility of the human mind, proves as con- 
clusively as one could desire the very real 
worth-whileness of those prints. Certainly 
no other prints have been so frequently 
listed or so closely studied over so long a 
time by so many men of so many different 
nationalities. And that is saying a great 
deal. 

While there is only one "state" of this 
print which has recently been acquired by 
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the Museum, there are several very inter- 
esting varieties, as it occurs on at least two 
quite different kinds of paper and in two 
quite different kinds of printing. 

Prior to Rembrandt's time, and for a long 
while afterwards, for that matter, makers 
of prints printed them upon ordinary good 
white paper. There are a few German 
woodcuts done about 1510 which are on 
bluish paper, and they are very famous as 
oddities, and some of the woodcuts by 
Goltzius toward the end of the sixteenth 
century are also printed upon colored pa- 
per, but aside from these one does not im- 
mediately recall any other examples of the 
deliberate and consistent selection of paper 
of odd color or texture until one comes al- 
most to Rembrandt. Hercules Seghers, in 
his experimenting, tried staining his paper 
with paint before printing on it, in the at- 
tempt to produce certain odd effects of light 
and color, but his example was not followed 
by any one. It is not wholly impossible, 
however, that Seghers's interest in the effect 
produced by printing etchings in different 
colored inks upon variously colored papers 
may have been one of the things which led 
Rembrandt to use many different kinds of 
paper. 

Some of Rembrandt's prints are pulled 
upon what may be adequately enough de- 
scribed as a kind of wrapping paper, and 
others are on paper which closely resembles 
in color and texture an oatmeal porridge. 
These, of course, were ordinary papers of 
the kind that one might find in any house 
or printing shop, but he went much further 
than that, and was, not impossibly, the first 
European etcher to use as a matter of 
course papers brought in from the Orient. 
Thus all the nine known impressions of the 
first state of the "Hundred Guilder" print 
are said to be upon Chinese paper, the 
earliest instance of a practice which was 
to become very fashionable among French 
and English printers during the nineteenth 
century. Whether Rembrandt used it as 
they did, as a means of creating an artificial 
rarity and luxury — "les dix premiers exem- 
plaires ont ete tires sur chine" — we do not 
know, but it seems probable that something 
of this kind may have been the case, as in 
many instances the Oriental paper impres- 



sions are known only in the first states or 
in peculiarly carefully wiped and printed 
impressions. 

The Marriage of Jason seems to be an 
example of the first of these alternatives. 
It was made to be used as the frontispiece 
for a book by one of his friends, and the 
first state — before the lettering, etc., and as 
such especially suitable for framing or other 
use outside the book — almost always is 
printed upon what the paper trade today 
would call "Japan vellum." 

The print which the Museum has just 
acquired is an instance of the other alter- 
native. This occurs on both white Euro- 
pean paper and on "Japan." According 
to Dr. Seidlitz the Japan paper impressions 
are usually printed with so much ink left 
on the surface of the plate that some of 
the figures in the foreground have almost 
if not quite thoroughly disappeared. He 
also says, and this is very interesting, that 
these heavily inked Japan impressions are 
later than the fine clean wiped impressions 
on European paper. The plate was very 
closely worked, there was a considerable 
amount of retouching in dry point, and it 
undoubtedly began to wear before a very 
large edition had been run off from it. 

Hans Sebald Beham under similar cir- 
cumstances sat down and elaborately re- 
worked his plate. When the block for 
Hans Baldung's Witches' Sabbath cracked, 
a chiaroscuro block was prepared to go with 
it and the damage was camouflaged. When 
Durer's block of Varenbuler had not only 
been split, but had had its left eye com- 
pletely knocked out, Hendrik Hondius, 
who then owned the block, prepared an 
elaborate set of three chiaroscuro blocks 
which were printed with the original in 
green and brown tones, and thereby not 
only made something which had a great 
appeal to the average buyer but so com- 
pletely covered up the damage to the block 
that for a long time in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries people thought that 
the chiaroscuro impressions were finer and 
more desirable than the plain black and 
white ones. 

Doubtless Rembrandt, who was a clever 
person, resorted to something of the same 
kind when this plate began to show signs 
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of wear, only instead of reworking or mak- 
ing an auxiliary plate, he simply changed 
his method of printing, leaving so much 
ink on the surface in the worn spots that 
no one could tell they had become worn, 
and also, nota bene, printing them upon an 
obviously exotic paper which made the 
purchasers of it think that they were get- 



compass that the part of wisdom is to take 
the kind he can get and then to rejoice 
very greatly. 

In these modern days one of the last ar- 
tistic crimes is to make a "machine" and 
quite the worst of them all from every point 
of view is to be "literary"; which is inter- 




THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 

IN THE DARK MANNER 

AN ETCHING BY REMBRANDT 



ting something very choice indeed. As it 
happened they did get something that was 
very fine, one of the most remarkable etch- 
ings which has ever been made, but which 
we today can see was different but not finer 
than the plain ordinary paper edition run 
off before the plate began to wear. A really 
fastidious collector would want to have 
both kinds, but for any one who cannot 



esting to the social philosopher because it 
shows how fashions change, and how, when 
the fashions do change, the great criteria, 
the "ultimate tests" of aesthetic worth, 
change with them. The variations of fash- 
ion in appreciation are just the kind of 
thing which give the possessors of "truth" 
awful pauses in the occasional moments 
when they stop possessing and think. 
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If ever there was a " machine" made by 
an etcher this print is one, for in the beauti- 
ful and clean wiped early impression now 
in the Print Room any one who knows any- 
thing about the technique of etching can 
see the great pains and elaboration which 
went into its making. It might almost be 
said to be a sampler of a very great part 
of what Rembrandt knew about biting and 
other such secrets of the studio, and one 
can think of no other print, unless it be the 
" Hundred Guilders," from which the be- 
ginning etcher can extract more technical 
wisdom. 

And then it is "literary." It is not only 
an illustration of a passage in a book, but 
of a passage in the Bible, and of one of the 
best-known and most beautiful and most 
affecting ones. It is so much an illustra- 
tion that one doesn't in the least have to 
be interested in art to be interested in it — 
all one has to do is to be human, and to 
remember the familiar, "And it was re- 
vealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that 
he should not see death, before he had seen 
the Lord's Christ. And he came by the 
Spirit into the temple: and when the par- 
ents brought in the child Jesus, to do for 
him after the custom of the law, then he 
took him up in his arms, and blessed God, 
and said, Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, according to thy 
word: for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people; a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of thy people Israel." 
And for some who do happen to be very 
much interested in art, but who have not 
yet forgotten that they are men, it is very 
hard indeed to forget those words and look 
at this thing critically as a mere "work of 
art"; for as they look at it those words 
insist on coming back, the drama is played 
before them, and tears have been known 
to interfere with that cold-eyed and im- 
personal sight which is the sine qua non 
of scientific connoisseurship. And as one 
thinks about it, catalogues and invento- 
ries and terminologies and all the other 
materia medica of "art science" seem of 
curiously slight importance, at most but 
besoms to the hands of the crossing sweep- 
ers. W. M. I., Jr. 



LECTURES, MCMXXII- 
MCMXXIII 

1 HE lectures here announced, constitut- 
ing a full and varied program for the win- 
ter season, follow in the main the outline 
of the courses carried on for several years, 
but embody certain significant changes, 
especially in the series of Saturday and 
Sunday free public lectures. Each of these 
changes has been made in the interest of an 
increasing company of thoughtful listeners 
who come, not occasionally, but regularly, 
week by week. 

In the Sunday series, eight weeks are 
given over to the Arthur Gillender Lectures, 
provided for under the will of the late Jessie 
Gillender, primarily for artisans but open 
to the public and planned to interest all 
who are concerned with the problems of 
good design and color. Last year a similar 
series was given at three o'clock on Sunday 
afternoons; this year, these lectures have 
been incorporated into the regular four 
o'clock course. The first four lectures take 
up various phases of the big subject, De- 
sign — its application in general, in archi- 
tecture, in painting, and in objects of daily 
life. The second four lectures are devoted 
to a discussion of an equally timely theme, 
Interior Decoration — in Italy, in France, 
in England, and in America. Beginning 
with January 28, one subject is taken up 
for six successive Sundays, and that a 
subject most pertinent for an American 
audience in an art museum — The Genius 
of American Art. The speaker will be 
the well-known art critic, Royal Cortissoz, 
who will divide his subject into The Fore- 
fathers, The Disciples of Nature, Some 
Types of Individuality, European Influ- 
ences, the Emergence of a School, and his 
Conclusions. 

In the Saturday lecture series, a step has 
been taken toward greater continuity of 
thought throughout the entire course, 
which begins with life in Egypt in 2000 
B. C, as shown by the recent excavations 
of the Museum, takes up in turn the back- 
ground for art in the different periods 
— classical, mediaeval, Renaissance — and 
ends with several weeks devoted to Italian 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, 
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